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THE UNITY OF MENTAL LIFE 

npHE attacks on the theory of association as 'atomistic' imply a 
•*• more or less unitary consciousness which is given as a postu- 
late, as 'selbstverstandlich.' I shall here endeavor to find out how 
far unity of consciousness is possible, such unity being considered in 
its entirety, as temporal from its beginning to its present existence; 
in sections, as partially temporal, e. g., from day to day ; and, finally, 
as a single moment. 

From the results reached by contemporary psychologists, we may 
say, that (1) all we have at any instant is the present moment, 
whether such moment have past or future reference, and (2) any ex- 
planation of such present moment may, in crucial instances, descend 
to the particular terms of present objects, instead of the more gen- 
eral psychological expressions. In discussing the unity of conscious- 
ness, therefore, it becomes necessary to show how such unity if 
existent, is contained in, or represented by the present moment. 

It requires no special acumen to see that even as a memory, unity 
of consciousness as a temporal whole, in its entirety, is scarcely pos- 
sible. Gaps occur here and there, certain positions are not accurately 
placed as to before and after, and sketchiness of the worst kind pre- 
vails. Some previous states, treasured in the memories of others, 
are not even recognized by the person concerned. The fictitious 
unity which might be possible as a series of images is, even as such, 
broken, scrappy and sketchy. "We must move our inquiry nearer 
the present if we are to find unity at all, for unity with the entire 
past, even if of a representative and schematic character, there is 
none. 

Taking now any section of past states close to the present, we 
may represent such section by a series of images, a, b, c, d, e, . . . 
etc., which pass before us. Each passes and is succeeded by the 
other. Each one as it passes, however, acquires a certain meaning 
because of its relation to the one preceding; and the final one sums 
up the rest. The series would then become, a, bm, cm 1 , dm 2 , em 3 , 
. . . etc. 1 The final mental state has implicit in it, as it were, all 
the preceding states; its serial meaning stands for whatever of the 
preceding states we choose to call a complete series. The preceding 
states are not contained in the present state, in the sense of a con- 
densation or an amalgamation, but the meaning of the present, as 
serial, is sufficient to determine the series, if we wish to explicate 
the present moment. "When the meaning is to be 'unrolled' so to say, 

1 See Stout, ' Manual,' 2d ed., p. 94. 
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the series can again be revived as far as is necessary. All there is 
is the present moment, and representing such moment, or whatever 
in it relates to the series in question, by p, pm n would constitute 
whatever serial unity exists ; the series is implicit in the meaning of p. 

In the actual moments of its existence, the various members of 
the series may be broken, e. g., by sleep, by interruption from ex- 
ternal objects, stimulation, or the like. We might represent this 
by a, ~brn,—cm 1 , dm 2 , . . . etc. Such interruption, however, would 
not interfere with the unity of the series as represented by pm*. If 
the interruption in no way interferes with or affects the meaning 
of p, as the present representative of the past moments, serial unity 
would still be intact. The summation state might be simply con- 
sciousness of a word or of a sentence. 

All the past mental states can not however, all be adequately 
represented by one single series; rather a number of series exists, 
different groups of which form different systems. The mere fact 
that interruption of any single series is possible, implies the existence 
of a single state or series different from those interrupted. What 
we would then have, as thus far considered, would be a number of 
unified systems; or, to put it differently, a number of potential 
unities of consciousness, these existing as dispositions. As such, 
these unities may be, and in many cases are, distinct and separate ; 
but being experienced by one person, they are necessarily considered 
as one totality; as belonging to one person. I shall return to this 
later. 

There now remains to be considered wherein consists the unity 
of the present moment, whether, in such moment, we have impres- 
sions or images. In what manner can it be said that the various 
impressions streaming in form one; and even in one kind of im- 
pression, e. g., visual, how far is unity possible? In any single 
visual field there are perceived a number of objects, distinct and 
separate ; and yet the whole field seems as one. I see the objects be- 
fore me as objects, and also as forming one totality. Upon closer 
examination, however, I find that it is only visually that I have 
unity; only upon the addition of discrete motor impressions do I 
have a number of distinct and separate objects. I do not, for ex- 
ample, see the books before me on the desk as books, till I turn my 
eyes towards them, or become conscious of them separately. With- 
out this added consciousness, whether present or revived, I have 
simply a visual something, without parts or separately contained 
unities. This visual something becomes chopped up into parts, as it 
were, by the added motor elements. 

In the visual field, therefore, as usually considered, we have co- 
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existing two kinds of impressions, visual and motor. It is customary 
to speak of one moment of consciousness, as if consciousness were 
one pulse of feeling, or what not, containing a number of qualities, 
etc. This, however, appears to be a relic of the older philosophy, 
and is not the actual experience at any moment. It seems better to 
speak of concomitant moments of different kinds of consciousness. 
When I see a book, my visual impression per se remains what it is, 
and, as visual, in no way changes or fuses with my tactile impression 
when I touch it; the two remain distinct and separate. So, too, 
when I tap it, the auditory is something distinct from the visual or 
the tactile impression, and no more fuses with them than they do 
with each other. It might be objected that this would result in as 
many kinds of consciousness as we have kinds of impressions, e. g., 
in the visual, red, blue, green, and so on. Strictly speaking, this is 
true. But in any one kind there are certain characteristics which 
lead me to lump them together under the term visual; my other 
knowledge also aids in this, as of the single end-organ, more or less 
definite brain centers, etc. There is, however, no such similarity 
between the visual and the tactile, or visual and auditory ; and, more- 
over, they can coexist together. When they occur together, consid- 
ered as such, they constitute so many different objects. When, how- 
ever, I take only one attitude towards all three, I stamp the object 
as one and external. The whole combination aids us in stamping the 
object as real and external ; though we may react to three objects, viz., 
visual, tactile and auditory for some special purpose, if necessary. 

It is probable that unity of the visual field of consciousness has 
greatly influenced those who consider consciousness as a unity, as a 
whole. But if we examine auditory or tactile consciousness, such 
unity is not shown. Sounds come by fits and starts, as do tactile and 
other sensations ; any unity they have as such must be of the serial 
order. A fictitious unity is given them when they occur in a visual 
background, or are set against a body feeling which in different de- 
grees is always present. But taken in themselves, the former im- 
pressions are discrete, and unity only as serial is possible. 

If we have moments of consciousness in the present only, how 
account for the continuum of consciousness? Granted a unified 
visual field, how do we pass from moment to moment? We see no 
gaps ; the present is always with us ; and even in a changing visual 
field there is a continuum. So too we have a continuum in the body 
feeling before referred to ; though the rhythmic processes add a serial 
unity to the unity of the present, to the feeling of the body as a 
whole. We can not, however, on this account, speak of a general 
continuum of consciousness. There is no continuum in our motor 
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or auditory consciousness, nor any in our olfactory or gustatory, 
though these are less important. We may have a continuity within 
the series as represented by the meaning of the present moment, but 
there is no continuum as such. Here too we are apt to give the 
characteristic continuity of the visual field to consciousness in gen- 
eral, though this is obviously so. 

We know nothing of any continuum as such, and as a present 
moment in a present and more or less stationary visual field or in 
organic feeling. Our attitude, determined by other factors, gives 
us a before and after. We have, however, such continuum more 
apparent in changing the visual field either by turning the head or 
by having a succession of objects presented before us. To describe 
this, it is more convenient to descend to the particular field of objects 
and see the state of affairs actually present. In any moment of 
visual consciousness, therefore, what I have is a field of objects of 
whatever kind they may be. I see before me, for example, a desk 
with the usual accompaniments. Now, speaking in the particular 
terms of objects and leaving aside for the moment the more general 
psychological expressions, the field before me and seen, consists of a 
center of most distinct and clear objects with an outlying border. 
Nothing more than this is meant by the terms 'focus' and 'margin'; 
these expressions being merely more general than the specific word- 
ing here used. I see some books before me most clearly ; also some 
pens, paper, a ruler, knife and what not. At the sides, the outline of 
the desk is rather ha2y, and beyond is a dim, undefined background, 
whether the wall, door or something else, is not quite plain from the 
present perception as such. Now I turn to the right. As I turn, 
the outlines to the right always present, it must be remembered, 
in the state of consciousness just described, become more distinct, 
while the dim border recedes further to the right. The objects at 
first clear become dim and obscure, and disappear in the border to 
the left; but they are still present and in consciousness during the 
transition, until their gradual disappearance. I arise and walk to 
the door. In the same sliding manner, as it were, new states succeed. 
There is a continuity of objects in the one visual field ; for the motor 
constituents are here also considered. But each one before passing 
out of view merges into dimness, and gives place to another which 
was dim when the first was clear, and which became distinct with 
the passage of the first into obscurity. There is thus a continuum 
possible by this sliding arrangement; the continuity which exists is 
due to the passage of an undifferentiated something (the hazy and 
obscure border) always present into a center of clearness and light. 

Whether, however, we have continuity of this close kind, or 
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whether of the passing moments of motor or auditory consciousness, 
each consciousness can have unity only as before and after in a 
series. My present moment is all I have and contains in it all the 
unity there is possible for the passing states. If, afterwards, by a 
series of attitudes, I place certain moments in a past order, it is as 
each one sums up the ones preceding, has an acquired meaning due to 
its position in the series, and as the last one represents all, that unity 
is possible. "Without the addition of such meaning to each of the 
succeeding moments, they all must remain discrete and separate. 

Each of the present moments as it exists is not a separate entity 
apart from me; it is my present; it has existence only as it is my 
passing moment; and so, too, the meaning in any present moment 
representing a past series is meaning, not in the abstract, but mean- 
ing for me. Whatever meaning is present is due to the attitude taken 
towards the present; such attitude being the reaction itself or the 
tendency to react in a more or less definite manner. We have, more- 
over, as long as consciousness is present, as long as the objects are 
before us, a certain body feeling, a certain awareness of our body 
in a certain manner. However different any number of series or 
systems of dispositions may be, whether they become either actually 
realized or remain implicit in the meaning of some present moment, 
they all have with them this body feeling, this consciousness of the 
attitude taken. They thus belong to me; they have no meaning, as 
far as I am concerned, without me. Certain feelings, certain atti- 
tudes approximately alike, stamp the objects in the present as 
similar, different, past or future, and the like. If any word be 
present, this word again owes whatever meaning it has to the atti- 
tude taken. It is only in this manner that a total unity, unity of 
the self, has any meaning. 

We know nothing, therefore, of any unity other than that either 
actually existing, or that represented by the meaning in the present, 
and such unity must be either that of concomitance or that of a series. 
In the former case, the single background holding together the dis- 
crete elements, as it were, is the visual field or the body feeling ; in 
the latter case the series is implicit in the meaning of the present 
moment. Unity as representative, therefore, can be possible only as 
serial ; for we can have but one present moment ; and to bring up the 
one preceding is only possible when the actual present has the neces- 
sary meaning; for the two moments can obviously not be present 
together. It is with representative unity that the theory of asso- 
ciation plays so great a part. It too often has been the custom to 
approach the subject in a somewhat reverse order. The various con- 
stituents of the series are not so many discrete moments which must 
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be hooked together by some transcendental spirit, as a train guard 
couples cars. Physical analogy has probably done much to lead us 
astray. Eather we find such a state of affairs that if we remove 
association, the states become separate and mean nothing. Serial 
unity has implied in it association of the different members. "We 
do not add association to the separate moments and then build up 
our unity. "We have whatever unity there is already there; finding 
in it association, we endeavor to discover some stable principle, laws 
or forms, whichever the case may be. "We have, then, this peculiar 
state of affairs: unity of consciousness instead of destroying any 
theory of association, can not exist or be thought of without it. The 
present moment, standing for the series, has implied in it association 
of the various members; remove the association, and the series falls 
into a number of separate, disconnected units. Atomism, instead of 
being a result of association, is inevitable if we remove association. 
For convenience sake we treat association as separate, and the dif- 
ferent mental states as separate, but in actual existence, such separa- 
tion has no place. "We do not add association to the ideas and get 
a unity. "We have a unity, and for purposes of discussion break it 
up into ideas, feelings or what not, on the one side, and association 
on the other. 

The moments of consciousness succeeding one another, and giving 
rise to a series of which each term has implicit in it those which pre- 
ceded it, may, as above, be represented as follows : a, bm, cm 1 , dm 2 , 
em 3 , • • ; etc. While we represent the series in this symbolic form, 
still, as actually existing, one member passes on after the other, and 
each, as it exists, sums up those preceding in its meaning. Repre- 
senting the present moment by pm n , m n , would symbolize the mean- 
ing in the present moment representing the series ; and to make such 
meaning explicit, we would have to go over as much of the series as 
is necessary. In such a process we do not pass backwards over the 
series; pm n rather is the series implicit, and as such begins with a 
certain member which is taken as the first, and which develops the 
series as far as is necessary. Once a series has thus been formed, 
each member, upon a second or other revival, has an additional mean- 
ing given it as leading to the succeeding member, previously existent. 
The series might then be represented thus: an, bmn 1 , cm 1 ?)?, dm 2 n 3 , 
cmV, • • -, pm n . Taking for example any member, cm x n 2 , m 1 , would 
imply an, bmn 1 , leading to cm^n 2 (not bmn 1 , an, departing backwards 
from cmt-n 2 ) and n 2 would represent the tendency of cm x n 2 to pass 
on to dm 2 n 3 , etc., and n 2 would not be anything never experienced 
before, but would be the result of the previous successions. In the 
first member of the series, an, n would tend to pass into the succeed- 
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iug members, because n is the result of the previously existent suc- 
ceeding moments. I wish to emphasize this, because in criticisms of 
associationism this future reference is often taken as an argument 
showing that something other than association must be present to 
allow of such future reference, purpose or what not; but this is 
simply the result of some series which has already passed before. 

To make the matter more concrete, the example given by James 2 
is as good as any. As he shows, the word 'ages' has a different 
meaning because it is in a different series in the following two cases : 

" I, the heir of all the ages in the foremost flies of time " 

" For I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs." 

In the one case the forward movement towards 'ages' and the, from- 
ward, movement onward differ from the similar tendencies in the 
other instance. It is hardly proper to speak of a backward refer- 
ence, for the series giving the meaning leads up to 'ages' ; and to make 
the resulting meaning in 'ages' explicit, we do not go over, e. g., 
'ages the all of heir,' etc., backwards, but we start at some point, 
e. g., 'the heir,' and carry it onward towards 'ages.' It is this which 
gives serial meaning to 'ages.' The reference onward from 'ages' 
again is the result of previous experience with the entire line, and is 
not inherent in ' ages ' as such. This future reference is likewise the 
result of a past experience. 

There is a danger of confusing the word 'implicit' with some sort 
of fusion which constitutes the meaning. The meaning in the pres- 
ent moment, as far as the series is concerned, is not the result of a 
fusion of all the preceding members of the series ; it is not necessary 
to consider each member fused in the one succeeding. Nor need 
there be any single preceding member present in the moment exist- 
ing. All we have is this tendency to develop the series, the attitude 
taken and representative of the series; and this, when developed, 
when made explicit, will give rise to a series which, of course, will 
be somewhat modified because of the repetition. 3 

Felix Arnold. 
New York City. 

2 ' Principles of Psychology,' I., p. 567. 

3 See G. E. Miiller und A. Pilzecker, ' Experimented BeitrSge zur Lehre 
vom gedachtniss,' 1900, ch. 6; E. L. Thorndike, 'Animal Intelligence,' 1898, 
pp. 65-95; H. Mttnsterberg, ' BeitrHge,' Heft 4, 1892, pp. 23-27; G. F. Stout, 
'Manual,' 2d edi., Bk. I. cl. II.; W. James, 'Principles,' I., pp. 336-342; A. 
Binet, ' L'etude experimental de 1'intelligence,' 1903, ch. 4. 



